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Seward's demand, made in 1854, for the evacuation of the Indian ter- 
ritory by its owners and their slaves, with his utterances in his famous 
Chicago speech of 1860 on ' ' The national idea : its perils and triumphs, ' ' 
and the product was given to the Indians as expressing the policy of 
Lincoln and the abolitionists towards them. Further, the southern 
agents threatened that disloyalty to the confederacy on the part of the 
Indians would be followed by the forfeiture of the funds then held in 
trust for them by the federal government but owned chiefly in the south- 
ern states ; ruin through the loss of their lands and slaves was represent- 
ed as certain to result from the success of the union; Christian mis- 
sionaries to the Indians defended the institution of negro slavery and 
the doctrines of secession; and the early victories of the confederacy 
upon the battlefields of the frontier, which had been planned precisely 
with a view to winning the savages, were heralded as certain indications 
of ultimate triumph for the seceders. Under the circumstances the In- 
dians had little choice other than an alliance with the confederacy, and 
the federal authorities had still less cause to complain of their action. 
This volume makes a good beginning of a story that is interesting and 
instructive. But not even the statement of the author's "British birth and 
antecedents" and the fact that she claims no paricular section of the 
union as her adopted home can remove from the mind of the reviewer 
the suspicion that she would have been pleased to record a better show- 
ing on the part of the union in its dealings with the Indians in the 
early stages of the secession period. This inclination of the author has 
probably caused her to attribute too little of the success of the confed- 
eracy in handling its Indian problems to the superior ability and greater 
experience of its leaders and too much to their selfish desire to promote 
an unworthy cause. 

Chas. H. Ambler 

A history of banking and currency in Ohio before the civil war. By 
C C. Huntington. [Ohio archaeological and historical quar- 
terly, vol. xxiv, no. 3, pp. 235-533.] (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Society, 1915. 305 p. $.75) 
This monograph, which forms a part of the Carnegie Institution's 
work on the economic history of the United States, is devoted to a study 
of banks and banking in Ohio prior to 1863. The subject is treated in 
two parts: banking under special charters, 1803-1843; and banking 
under general laws, 1843-1863. During the earlier period note issue was 
based on general assets, While in the later period note issue was secured 
by safety funds or bond deposits. There are seven chapters given to 
each of the main divisions. 

Part one describes the conditions under which banking began in the 
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early frontier days and which are typical of similar developments in 
many other states of the region during the progress of the settlement of 
the "West. The isolation and difficulties of transportation in new com- 
munities made the problem of a money supply an urgent one. Banks 
were organized in connection with the river traffic from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans — the Miami Exporting company being "the first bank in 
Ohio, and perhaps the second west of the Alleghanies. " 

The lack of metallic money in the country generally before the civil 
war necessitated the issue of some kind of paper currency. As Ohio 
grew in population and as production and business transactions in- 
creased, banks were organized and began to issue circulating notes. 
The usual results in early banking appeared. Notes were issued in ex- 
cessive amounts ; proper security was not provided ; sound banking meth- 
ods were not followed; and when periods of strain occurred the banks 
suspended payments and many of them failed. 

The changing economic and business conditions, coupled with the in- 
evitable readjustments necessary in a state developing as rapidly as 
Ohio was during these years, would have tested a sounder banking sys- 
tem, and they proved utterly demoralizing to the crude and unwise man- 
agement of these early banks. The situation was complicated by the 
efforts of the United States bank from 1816 to 1836 to establish branch- 
es in Ohio which met with opposition and with attempts to tax the 
branches of the "foreign" institution out of existence. This contro- 
versy was brought to a close by the decision of the supreme court of the 
United States against the taxation of branches by the states. 

By the end of the first period the people of the state had begun to 
realize that note issues must be regulated and sounder methods adopted. 

Part two describes the development of banking for twenty years dur- 
ing which safety fund and bond deposit plans for the security of note 
issues were devised. The crude frontier banking of 1803 to 1843 be- 
came sounder and more conservative. Unfortunately banking facilities 
remained the football of politics as they had been during the earlier 
period. The whigs favored a system in which notes were ' ' secured by a 
deposit of state stocks and providing for examinations and other safe- 
guards." They controlled the state government in every department, 
and in 1845 passed "the general law which dominated Ohio's banking 
system for the next twenty years." 

At first there was general satisfaction with the new regime. New 
banks were formed and there was an increase of bank circulation and 
prices. Soon, however, the anti-bank party, the democrats, began to 
attack the new system, and in the constitutional convention of 1850 un- 
dertook to put a clause in the new constitution "requiring the legisla- 
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ture to abolish existing banks, prohibiting the creation of all banks of 
issue in the future, and making gold and silver the only constitutional 
currency in the state." There was considerable division of sentiment 
among the democrats in regard to banks, and by incessant effort the 
whigs prevented the insertion of the hard money clause by a margin of 
one vote. The new constitution, however, did contain the provision that 
"no act of the legislature authorizing banks should take effect until sub- 
mitted to the people" at a general election and approved by a majority 
of the voters. 

Many radicals were not opposed to banks so much as to the special 
privileges and monopoly power of the old banks. Furthermore, there 
was a widespread opinion prevalent that more banks were needed in 
various parts of the state. Under these circumstances "the legislature 
of 1851, though the Democrats had two-thirds of both branches, enacted 
another general banking law." About the same time similar laws were 
passed "in Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and a dozen other states." 
These laws provided for the security of the notes issued and in other 
ways regulated the business of the banks, while it opened the way for 
the establishment of banks under proper conditions. Thirteen new 
banks were organized before the new constitution stopped further pro- 
gress by the requirement of submission to popular vote. A period of 
uncertainty and confusion followed culminating in the great national 
crisis of 1857. Before business conditions were again settled, the civil 
war had broken out and the national banking system had emerged to 
dominate state banking and to remove the abuses of note issues by state 
banks. 

This monograph presents a careful, detailed account of the banking 
history of one of the older states of the middle West. Such studies form 
the necessary basis for a thorough history of banking and currency in 
the United States. There are in addition useful appendices, a biblio- 
graphy of seven pages, and an ample index. 

Fred E. Haynes 

History of poor relief legislation in Iowa. By John L. Gillin. [Iowa 
social history series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] 
(Iowa City: The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1914. 404) 

The author of this volume states that his purpose is "to present an 
historical and analytical study of legislation for the relief of the poor 
in Iowa. Except incidentally, no attempt has been made to deal with 
the administrative side of public poor relief." (p. ix) 

The work is divided into four parts. The first gives the history of 
poor relief legislation in the states from which Iowa inherited its laws 
(chapters 1-5) ; the second considers the contributing functions of Iowa 



